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To A Blind Child... . 


Frances Davidson 


What more than other mothers’ is my task? 
They, too, guide little feet and play small games 
And read aloud of fairies and of elves. 

What more shall I? 


Because your world is peopled with our voices 
Mine shall be gentle, and I shall restrain 
Each pitying word; 

But, rather, speak of Homer and of Milton, 

Of all the great blind men the world reveres. 


I shall require, in childish bumps and bruises, 
That you be brave; 

That you may grow in valor as in stature.... 
You will have need of bravery, my son. 





I shall laugh often that you may learn laughter, 
And I shall sing, to teach your small lips song; 
I shall not make you lean upon my eyesight 
But teach your fingers and your ears to see. 


Hygeia, January 1939.—Printed with the permission of the Editors of Hygeia. 
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Department of Research 


Annual Report, 1938-1939 


Edgar A. Doll, Ph.D. 
Director of Research, The Training School at Vineland, N. J. 


Social scale. The following notes may be of special interest 
regarding this year’s work on the Vineland Social Maturity 
Scale. 


1. The preliminary report of a study of social competence 
of feeble-minded children and adults in family care at Newark, 
N. Y. was amplified for publication with full presentation of 
data. 


2. The same was done for a study of delinquent boys at 
Jamesburg, N. J. 


3. A study of the blind at Overbrook, Pennsylvania, al- 
though approved for publication, was again heavily revised. 
This study is still withheld from publication pending further 
consideration of its representativeness. Preliminary steps have 
been taken to duplicate this study or at least to reconsider its se- 
lective limitations. 


4. Work was resumed on the book manual for the social 
scale. The original manuscript is being revised in the light 
of the experimental studies and clinical experiences of the past . 
three years. The new copy is being amplified to include an 
adequate report of supporting data instead of publishing these 
separately. Publication is anticipated before the close of the 
next year. 


5. Of special interest is the use of this scale in the New- 
ark, N. J. public schools as a basic consideration in special class 


instruction. 


6. The scale has been published in several text-books, mag- 
azines and newspapers. It is about to be adopted as basic in- 
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struction for field workers supervising dependent children in 
New Jersey. Numerous graduate student dissertations are ex- 
ploring its possibilities. Institutions, clinics and schools are 
employing it for classification and research. 


7. Distribution has been continued through the Extension 
Department of The Training School and the Psychological Cor- 
poration at low cost. More than 67,000 copies of the record 
blank and more than 2,300 copies of the condensed manual have 
been sold to date. 


8. The John Hancock Mutual Life Insurance Company is- 
sued a booklet based on the scale under the title, “Your Child 
Grows Up” as one of their Life Conservation Service publica- 


tions. 


Growth study. Our major research with the social scale 
during the past year has dealt with the measurement of individ- 
ual growth in social competence. All previous records have 
been reduced to a uniform system of treatment. A card file 
for the continuous recording of the principal data in the repeat- 
ed examinations of both normal and feeble-minded subjects has 
been established. 

Approximately three hundred normal subjects, or half of 
the original standardization sample, were re-examined as the 
second re-examination three years after the initial examination. 
Substantially all the children at The Training School, including 
Menantico Colony, have been re-examined during the year, many 
of them at six-month intervals. 

An extensive statistical analysis of these data was made 
and a report rendered at the annual meeting of the American 
Association on Mental Deficiency in May, 1939. The principal 
outcome of these growth studies shows, first, a tendency among 
normal subjects to develop at fairly constant rates with rela- 
tively minor individual variations, and second, a tendency 
among institutionalized feeble-minded subjects to show no ap- 
preciable development after fifteen years of life age regardless 
of length of institutional residence and other variables. 

Enuresis study. Collaboration was extended to Joseph R. 
Deacon, Boys Supervisor, in a preliminary evaluation of the 
conditioned habit method of treating enuresis. Favorable re- 
sults were reported by him to the American Association on Men- 
tal Deficiency in May, 1939. 
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Motor scale. The problem of developing a motor matura. 
tion scale was referred to Miss Whiteman. This requires ge. 
lecting critical iterns in the field of motor development ang 
standardizing them in terms of an age scale. This is a continya. 
tion of earlier work by means of motor picture portrayal. Re 
cent work on this was pursued by J. Thomas McIntire ang 
George F. Goodman at Babbitt Hospital. 


Clinic. During the year the clinic completed 435 examina. 
tions. These included 204 progress studies, 121 re-examination 
studies, 28 admissions, 40 dismissals, 6 memo studies, 28 spe. 
cial studies, and 15 consultations. 

This mere statement of number of case studies does not in- 
dicate the extensive improvements undertaken in the conduct of 
the work. Special effort has been made to improve the judg. 
ments as to etiology in each case, the differential diagnoses as 
to grade of deficiency, and the evaluation of special problems, 
While the casework is pursued primarily for research purposes, 
careful attention is also paid to its administrative values. 


Staff changes. Movement of personnel within the Depart- 
ment is significant from two points of view, namely, our contri- 
bution to the training of professional personnel, and the influ- 
ence of such training on similar work in other centers. Such 
professional instruction is a productive activity which corre 
spondingly limits research output as such. 

Ruth G. Brewer, A.B. George Washington University, ter- 
minated appointment as research fellow June 1, 1939. She is 
continuing graduate study at George Washington University. 

Alice Whiteman Goodman, A.B. William Smith College, ter- 
minated appointment as research fellow September 1, 1939 to 
accept a position as resident psychologist at the New Jersey 
State Village for Epileptics at Skillman, New Jersey. She spent ° 
a part of the summer as psychologist to the remedial reading 
program of the Glassboro State Teachers College. 

Thomas J. Keating, A.B. Pennsylvania State College, has been 
appointed senior research fellow for the academic year 1939- 
1940. 

Research fellow appointments for the current year have 
been granted to Margaret G. Wilson, M.A. Fordham University, 
and to S. Roy Heath, Jr., A.B. Princeton University. 

H. Robert Otness, Ph.D. New York University, has bees 
appointed acting Chief Clinician. 
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Kathryn A. Fitch, A.B. Wilson College, has continued as 
research and executive assistant. 

In the clerical division, Florence C. Matlack has continued 
as director’s secretary and Grace M. Snyder as clinic secretary 
and librarian. 

General. The work of the Department has included as 
usual a large amount of technical correspondence on profes- 
sional problems, organization activities, general information, in- 
dividual and parental counseling, and professional collabora- 
tion. 

A comprehensive survey of our institutional population has 
been made with special emphasis on the comparison of the 
classifications of the various cottages. 

There has been a continuous demand for rental and sale 
of motion pictures to colleges, organizations and individuals. 

Throughout the year a weekly seminar was held on prob- 
lems of clinical and abnormal psychology and research tech- 
nique. 

Publications. The list of articles which have appeared in 
print, and manuscripts accepted for publication during the year 
is as follows: 

KREEZER, GEORGE. The Electro-Encephalogram and Its Use 
in Psychology. American Journal of Psychology, 51:737- 
59, October, 1938. 

DOLL, EDGAR A. Annual Report, 1937-38. Training School 
Bulletin, 35:149-55, November, 1938. 

BRADWAY, KATHERINE P. Is Your Child Up to Scale? 
Parent’s Magazine, 14:15, February, 1939. 

DOLL, EDGAR A. Boarding-Home Care of Mental Defectives. 
Training School Bulletin, 36:1-10, 35-40, March and April, 
1939. 

DOLL, EDGAR A. Genetic Development of Children with Cere- 
bral Birth Lesions. Proceedings of the American Associa- 
tion on Mental Deficiency, 43:11-12, 1938, No. 2. 

DOLL, EDGAR A. and FITCH, KATHRYN A. The Social Com- 
petence of Juvenile Delinquents. Journal of Criminal Law 
and Criminology, 30:52-67, May-June, 1939. 

MITRANO, ANTHONY J. Preliminary Construction of a Sched- 
ule of Emotional Stability in Children. American Journal 
of Orthopsychiatry, 9:360-67, April, 1939. 
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ADAMS, NANCY. Recompense. Training School Bulletin, 36. 
61-66, June, 1939. 


DOLL, EDGAR A. Your Child Grows Up. (Booklet) Life 
Conservation Service, John Hancock Mutual Life Ingyr. 
ance Company, Boston, Massachusetts, July, 1939. 


DOLL, EDGAR A. Preparation for Clinical Phychology. Joyr. 
nal of Consulting Psychology, 3:137-40, September-October, 
1939. 


BRADWAY, KATHERINE P. and KREEZER, GEORGE. The 
Direct Determination of the Probable Error of Measure. 
ment of Binet Mental Age. Accepted by Journal of Edu. 
cational Research. 


DOLL, EDGAR A. Growth Studies in Social Competence. Ae. 
cepted for 1939 Proceedings of the American Association 
on Mental Deficiency. 


DOLL, EDGAR A. History of Classification. Submitted asa 
chapter for “Revised Handbook on Penal Classification,” 
edited by Dr. E. Preston Sharp. 


DOLL, EDGAR A. The Meaning of Research (Report of Con- 
mittee on Research, American Association on Mental Def- 
ciency). Accepted for 1939 Proceedings of the American 
Association on Mental Deficiency. 


DOLL, EDGAR A. Psychological Significance of Cerebral Birth 
Lesions. Accepted as a chapter for a book entitled “Those 
Spastics,” edited by Miss Marion Strauss. 


DOLL, EDGAR A. Psychological Consequences of Cerebral 
Birth Lesions. Accepted as a chapter in the 1939 “Year- 
book of the National Society for the Study of Education.” ’ 


DOLL, EDGAR A. Social Maturation. Accepted for Proceed- 
ings of the Fifth Institute on the Exceptional Child, Woods 
Schools, Pennsylvania. 


KREEZER, GEORGE. Intelligence Level and the Occipital 
Alpha Rhythm in the Mongolian Type of Mental Deficiency. 
Accepted for American Journal of Psychology. 
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Clinical Notes* 


Earl R. Carlson, M.D. 
Neurological Institute, New York 


Frances comes from a very cultured family and there is 
nothing in her history to indicate that her disturbance can be 
accounted for by the inheritance of any degenerative disease. 
The latter is usually progressive with mental deterioration. 
Frances’s affliction is not progressive and her autobiography 
surely indicates that she is at least of average mentality. Her 
father died suddenly when Frances was in her teens. She had 
one sister who died at four months. At the writing of this article, 
I learned that Frances’s mother died a few weeks ago, which 
leaves Frances without father and mother and no sister or 
brother. Fortunately she has many friends. 


Frances was born prematurely. The labor was short, 2 
so-called precipitate delivery. The baby was born suddenly as 
the mother was going to the bathroom. Frances was jaundiced 
for a week or so after her birth. She never had any convul- 
sions. She cried normally. There was considerable feeding 
difficulty in the first six months, with a great deal of vomiting. 
It was noticed early when the average child is able to sit erect 
that Frances could not hold her head up, and the back was 
very weak. She was always a smiling and a very alert child. 


Toilet habits were established at a very early age. She 
learned to read at the age of eight years. She turns the pages 
with her nose since she cannot use her hands. She has written 
many poems. Two booklets of her poems have been published. 
She loves music and her autobiography as published in the 
Training School Bulletin speaks for itself. 

Speech developed at about 12 to 14 months. Speech was 
good but articulation was poor. Frances had mumps, whoop- 
ing cough, and pneumonia at the age of four. Her menses 
started normally and are regular. She has never been able 


_* This medical report supplements the autobiography of Frances Heatley Hoskins 
which appeared in the May and June issues of the Training School Bulletin under the 
title “The Broken String.” Editor. 
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to write. She has never been able to dress or feed herself 
Frances lives mostly in a special wheel chair and has insufficient 
power to balance herself outside of it. She has to be lifted jp 
and out of the chair, by putting her arms about her assistant. 
At about the age of four, however, Frances was able to walk 
with the aid of a walker, but when she was about ten years 
of age, her knees became so contracted that this was no longer 
possible. 


I examined Frances for the first time on December 1, 1932. 
She was then lying doubled up in a hospital bed. On my ap. 
proach she was immediately thrown into powerful, irregular, 
writhing movements with such violence that we found it very 
difficult to keep her from falling off the bed. The knees were 
sharply flexed and drawn up to the chest. The arms shot out- 
ward at right angles with the body. The hands were tightly 
clenched and flexed at the wrist. The head moved spasmodical- 
ly from side to side. It took several minutes for her to gain 
sufficient composure to talk, but when she did, her speech 
was good. At times the disturbance was apparent only ina 
few muscle groups. At other times the entire body muscula- 
ture would be thrown into uncontrollable flexor, extensor and 
torsion spasms giving rise to involuntary, purposeless move- 
ments of the extremities, head, and neck. The harder she tried 
to control the bodily reactions, the worse they became. 


When her thoughts were not about herself, she experienced 
the least difficulty. We see an analagous situation in the norn- 
al breathing process. The more conscious we are of our breath- 
ing, the more difficulty we experience in taking a breath. 


Examination revealed a well-formed head and intelligent 
face. The body was well nourished and the muscles of the . 
arms and legs were well developed. Her disturbance was diag- 
nosed as extreme athetosis with spasticity. The spastic con- 
dition was more pronounced in the lower extremities while 
athetosis prevailed almost entirely in the upper extremities. 
In spastic conditions the affected limb on passive movement 
moves as a solid piece. It is a condition spoken of as a springy 
or claspknife rigidity, because as we move the muscle passively, 
a certain quality of resistance is encountered which is intense 
at first and then rapidly loosens up as the range of movement 
increases, resembling the action of a claspknife. Athetosis, on 
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the other hand, is not a fixed type of rigidity. It is “a plastic 
rather than a spastic rigidity”—that is, it has no spring to it. 
It is a stiffness like that of dense putty. Upon attempted vol- 
untary movement, there is an accompanying overflow reaction 
of the muscles, causing the patient to exhibit writhing move- 
ments of the limbs such as those described in the case of 
Frances. Since the emotions exert a profound influence in 
enabling the athetoid person to control his bodily actions, mere- 
ly describing the position of the athetoid hand or foot without 
taking into consideration the patient’s feelings is like describ- 
ing a smile or a frown as a mere momentary wrinkling of the 
face. Fear, anxiety and self-consciousness have a tremendous 
influence on the athetoid’s bodily reactions. Control of the 
emotions enables him to control the motions. 


During my first examination of Frances, she was too anx- 
ious to act her best and I saw her at her worst. In subsequent 
visits, especially when I saw her in a home environment, she 
would sit quietly for long periods and talk to me. During these 
occasions, I learned what thoughts were uppermost in her mind 


when she was at the height of her ability to relax. Then when 
she found herself again confronted with uncontrollable writh- 
ing movements, instead of telling her to sit quietly or calling 
her attention to the muscles, I merely diverted her attention 
to thoughts which prevailed when she was relaxed with the 
result that she quieted down almost instantly. Telling her to 
look sharply at an object, thus limiting the field of vision to 
some interesting object without telling her to keep the head 
still, also yielded results. 


The athetoid person has difficulty in correlating vision with 
the attempted muscular act. He looks in every direction ex- 
cept where he is reaching. Since I last saw Frances, I have 
developed a satisfactory means of teaching eye and muscle 
control by having the patient wear a pair of cataract shields 
having a pin point hole in each shield that enables the patient 
to look only in the direction where he is walking or using his 
hands. Such shields serve to cut down unnecessary visual 
stimuli much the same as blinders do on a horse. One athetoid 
child who had to use both hands when drinking water out of 
a glass, performed the act satisfactorily with one hand when 
wearing the shields. 
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Frances was given daily muscle training mostly to ep. 
courage relaxation. It was felt that her arms, hands, ang 
hesitancy in speech could be helped most by teaching her how 
to relax. No hope was held out for her ever being able ty 
walk. But the ability to walk was Frances’ one ambition as 
she wanted to relieve her mother of the burden of having to 
lift her in and out of the wheel chair. Her over-anxiety to walk 
prevented her from gaining as much control over her hands and 
voice as she would have had had she not lived in a continued 
state of desire to walk. It was suggested that cutting the nerve 
supply to the adductor group of muscles would help her, but it 
seemed not feasible to operate until she was better able to relax, 
Frances made many interesting social contacts during her stay 
in New York, and keeping her mind occupied in studies did 
much to help her gain relaxation. 


It is interesting to note that Frances was able to walk 
with the aid of a baby walker at the age of four. Had muscle 
training been started at that age and kept up arduously during 
the period when she had the most rapid growth, it is likely 
that she would have been walking today. The training of the 
cerebral palsied is much the same as teaching the normal per- 
son a skilled act. McGraw cites the case of normal twins who 
learned to roller skate at a very early age but lost this ability 
after being off the skates for a period of six months. McGraw 
explains that during the six months the twins were off the 
skates, they had grown so rapidly in height that they had to 
learn to adjust themselves to another center of gravity when 
they were again placed on the skates. Had Frances received 
muscle training and been taught to balance at a period when 
her center of gravity was changing most rapidly, she would 
likely have been walking today. 


Infantile cerebral palsy may be caused by anything that 
destroys or damages brain tissue. The factors causing the dam- 
age may operate either before, during, or after the delivery of 
the infant. Frances was a premature infant. She was born 
by precipitate delivery. Both conditions may have been re 
sponsible for her handicap. In precipitate delivery the head 
is sometimes pushed through the birth canal with such rapid- 
ity that there is no time for moulding, and the vessels bleed 
from being suddenly overdistended. The delicate vascular sys 
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orrhage even if delivered normally. The thinness of the pre- 
mature infant’s skull subjects it to excessive moulding and 
intracranial damage. 

Frances’ disturbance might have arisen from faulty em- 
pryonic development, such as failure of part of the brain, even 
though present, to attain its proper development. Just as a 
person may be born with a club foot, so may he be born with a 
brain defect. Should the failure in development be restricted 
to a part of the brain primarily concerned with muscular activ- 
ity the individual may suffer no greater mental consequences 
than the person born with a club foot, except for the stigma 
of being born different. But then, are we not all born different 
and should we come into this world and vary from the average 
in our equipment our success or failure in life does not depend 
so much upon what we lack as the use we make out of the 
assets we possess. 

Frances’ poetry, which does not reflect her tremendous 
handicap in the least, proves to us beyond a shadow of a doubt 
that Frances has talents which, if fostered, could make her a 
useful member of society. We do not pity the blind beggar be- 
cause he cannot see but because he has to beg, since the blind 
can be educated and guided into activities suitable to their 
abilities and where their handicap will not prevent them from 
doing satisfactory work. As useful occupations are discovered 
for the cerebral palsied, we will feel less sorry for them. 

Frances’ interesting autobiography stirs our hearts, not 
in pity, but in joy because her poetry proves to the world that 
even the person gravely handicapped by infantile cerebral palsy 
can live a life of usefulness. 
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Saturday Store 
Mary Louise Leonard 


If you have never had the pleasure of watching a small hoy 
standing before a store counter gazing eagerly at this and that 
treasure and pondering the momentous question of whether he 
should invest his one dime in marbles or divide it between 
marbles and candy, then come with us to Saturday Store. 


Today is the day! A “high” day and half-holiday for the 
children at The Training School. 


The clothing store has quite suddenly undergone a trans. 
formation. The counter and shelves directly behind it have 
been cleared, and bright colored crepepaper has been spread 
over the counter. Where yesterday there were bundles of cloth- 
ing on the way to the sewing rooms or the cottages, shoes wait- 


ing to be fittted, and numerous other articles which go to make 
up a child’s wardrobe, today there is an attractive display of 
Saturday Store wares. 


It is one-thirty! The first group comprised of larger boys 
has arrived! The door is thrown open and the boys are 
invited to enter. 


In one corner of the room behind an improvised judge's 
bench sits an executive waiting to receive from each child in 
turn his O.K. slip. 


John is first in line. He steps up and presents his OK, 
with evident pride. “Fine! That’s the kind of an O.K. we like - 
to see,” commends the judge making a notation on John’s Sat- 
urday Store card. His card is then passed on to the head of 
the store department. “John has only seven cents but because 
he has such a good O.K. he may have ten cents worth today,’ 
she advises the clerk. Immediately John discovers the five cent 
bars. He could have a “Milky Way” and a “Musketeer,” and 
has about decided in favor of these when far down at the end 
of the counter he spies the very thing he wants. “Ten cents 
worth of ‘licorish’” he cries. A clerk waits on him promptly 
and he goes out contentedly chewing his “licorish.” 
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Frank needs razor blades, Tom wants “fruit, cake and can- 
dy” while Harry, remembering that his mother will be expect- 
ing a letter resists the tempting assortment of cakes, candy 
and jelly and asks for “writing-paper with lines.” Dick wants 
a scrap-book and paste. Freddie insists upon a “large tube of 
tooth paste.” Walter asks for a “bag of fruit and a bar of 
soap” and so on through the group. 


Now the little boys are lined up before the counter. “What 
will you have today, Jimmy?” asks the clerk. ‘How about a 
pag of candy and a box of cookies?” Jimmie shakes his head 
negatively and looks up and down the counter. Those bright 
colored marbles are so irresistible and there are so many 
things from which to choose. Suddenly his face beams. 
“Cracker Jacks,” he declares emphatically his brown eyes danc- 
ing. 

Some of the children know exactly what they want and will 
accept no substitutes, others must have help in making their 
decisions. 


Here comes a small boy hanging his head. “No store for 
Billy today. He was a very naughty boy. He has a hole in 
his O.K.,” announces the judge sadly. If this were the first 
time Billy had had a hole in his O.K. he could have store but 
the holes have been too frequent lately, and promises to do bet- 
ter next week have been “seventy times seven” only to be 
broken. Discipline must be administered. Billy looks yearn- 
ingly at all the tempting dainties spread out before him and in 
his disappointment hurries from the room. Our hearts follow 
him but many more children with good O.K.’s are waiting for 
their rewards and store must go on in spite of the holes in 
Billy’s O.K. 


Then come the girls, large and small. Mary wants “candy 
and cakes, and crackers and peanut butter and jelly and tooth 
paste and a toothbrush” and so on, mentioning nearly every- 
thing in sight. Mabel finds the talcum powder quite to her 
liking. Susie wants bird seed for the canary and Helen wants 
twenty-five cents worth of soft candy. 


It is nearly five o’clock. All afternoon the children have 
gone away happy. We have shared their emotions and endeav- 
ored to anticipate their wants. We are tired in mind and body 
but well content for the children have had a big day. 
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How Store Came to Be* 


For many years we have been trying to make our discipline 
positive. We are trying to say on every occasion: “If you wil] 
be good, or try hard, or be polite, or indeed exercise any of 
the virtues, it will have definite recognition”; rather than to 
say that if things are not done properly there will be some 
penalty. Our children, probably all children, desire to be no. 
ticed, and frequently will do wrong in order to draw attention 
to themselves if they cannot get it otherwise. Children love to 
be patted upon the back—either literally or figuratively. 

Out of the need of something tangible to record behavior 
grew the various systems of marks. In most instances, hovw- 
ever, marks were “black” or “bad’”’ marks, for misbehavior, and 
so we tried to find a method of marking for good behavior. 


The first plan was a weekly “O.K.” slip. This was given the 
children each Friday afternoon, signed by the different persons 
to whom he went for teaching, training or attention, in the 
course of the preceding week. The trouble with this plan was 
that if a child neglected his work or misbehaved in the early 
part of the week but was very good on Friday he received his 
O. K.’s; but if he was very good during the week and misbehaved 
on Friday, the employee was likely to forget the first day and 
withhold the O. K. on Friday, so we devised the present plan. 


At the top of the slip is printed “O. K. for Saturday store.” 
below is a place for the child’s name and a space for the date 
of the week-end. Then spaces running the full length down the 
slip marked Sat., Sun., Mon., etc., for each day of the week. 
Down the side of the slip, with spaces running horizontally a- 
cross the slip, are spaces for the names of all the places in 
which the child may be during the course of the week; e. g,,° 
Attendent, Band, Carpenter, Dairy, Electrician, English, Kinder- 
garten, Mason, Office, Painter, Sewing Class, Tailor, etc. 

Each child carries his slip with him throughout the entire 
week, and at the end of each period he presents his slip to 
the person in charge, who puts his initials in the square opposite 
the department and under the day of the week. Thus at the 


* From time to time we have printed brief articles concerning the O.K. Slip. How- 
ever, after reading Miss Leonard’s article we felt it might be worthwhile to reprint in 
art some of the steps which have developed the O.K. ~~. over a period of many years. 
Fhe value of this method, with children such as ours, lies in the fact that it has at 
no time lost its usefulness, nor has it ceased to be an inspiration both to children and 
employees. A facsimile of the O.K. Slip is also being printed. 
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close of each class the child receives its commendation, if he 
has tried and behaved well and it is withheld if he has not done 
so. At the close of the day the record is written there, and it 
has come to be that the slips fairly bristle with marks of praise. 


Sometimes it is necessary to withhold the initial for the 
day, but the promise of it the next day “if you are real good” 
leaves the child with hope and incentive to try hard the next 
day. Sometimes, indeed, but rarely, it seems necessary to not 
only refuse an initial, but, because of great lack of effort or 
misbehavior, a hole is punched in the square. We usually feel 
that this is as much our fault for not seeing what might hap- 
pen and avoiding trouble as it is the child’s. However, even 
here hope is not banished, for if on Saturday afternoon, when 
the slip is presented at Store, there is on the back one or more 
notes saying “Extra O. K.” for some good effort, then at the 
last moment the hole is forgiven. 


The culmination of the O. K. slip is Saturday Store, al- 
though the real effect is felt every time a square is filled. Sat- 
urday afternoon the children go to the regular institution store 
building, each carrying his slip. Here is a long counter laid 
out with candy, toys, pies, ribbons, post cards and fancy things 
of every description. 


At the table near by the Superintendent or Assistant Super- 
intendent sits with a pile of cards before him. On each card 
is a child’s name, the places to which he may be assigned dur- 
ing the week, the amount he may spend each week if he has 
a “good O. K.” and the total amount of money to his credit. 
Some get store money from home, the rest are provided for 
by the School. 


As each name is called the child steps forward and presents 
his slip. This is looked over carefully and comments made. It 
is a splendid opportunity to say encouraging words and to be 
sorry with the child, if the slip is not perfect. It is indeed such 
an important time that only the highest officers of the Train- 
ing School may do it. Here the chance to praise the ones who 
try and to encourage those who have not succeeded so well 
finds its greatest outlet. 

After the credit has been recorded, the card is handed to 
the storekeeper and the child goes to the counter to make his 
purchases. He passes out in a few minutes pleased with him- 
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self, happy that he has something extra that he feels he hag 
earned. 

It has been suggested that perhaps it may spoil the chilg 
to praise him too much. We do not find itso. When a child ae. 
quires so much self-importance that he has what is sometimes 
called a “swelled head,” we feel that he has just arrived at the 
point of highly appreciating his own ability, and so we try ty 
give him occupation or responsibility on a higher level than 
has carried before. 


THE TRAINING SCHOOL AT VINELAND 
0.K. FOR SATURDAY STORE 


Name Week Ending 
;} S| S|MIT|wy|tyF 





Art Crafts 
Attendant 
Band 

Basketry 
Carpentry 
Cottage Class 
Dining Room 
Dom. Science 
Dressmaking 
Electrician 
English 

Farm 

Fruit 

Garage 
Gardening 
Grounds 
Housekeeper 
Housework 
Industrial Arts 
_, i  Seeceee: Seer 
Kitchen 
Laundry 
Mending 
Music 

Nature Study 
Needlework 
Office Cleaning 
Office Errands 
Painter 
Pantry 
Physical Ed. 
Poultry 
Printing 
School Ind. i eeeeceenee ee Seen 
Shoe Shop ; 
Store 
LE Se NEES, Tae 
Tailor Shop 2 
<a: Som Somenene eee 
Weaving, etc. 
Woodwork 5 
I I ceckiccsesall acsssssessasself msec Sena Reueeone Seon 
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Book Review 


LA RUE, DANIEL W. Educational Psychology. New York, 
Thomas Nelson and Sons, 1939. 397 pp. 


Here is a new approach to the teaching of educational psy- 
chology. The whole child, his personality and his methods of 
learning are the focus of attention. It has been said for many 
years that the child should be the object of instruction, and 
that subject matter should be subordinated to this end. This 
principle is the keynote of the present volume. The emphasis 
throughout is on how to accomplish this end. 

In presenting educational psychology in this way, the au- 
thor, like all pioneers, runs the risk of severe criticism for his 
departure from the traditional approach. In his own words, 
‘The adoption of this ideal has caused the author to refrain 
from storming his readers with ‘facts’ from the best contradic- 
tory authorities.” How true it is that the teaching of educa- 
tional psychology only confuses the student by the presentation 
of factual material that he is quite unable to evaluate. This 
author “has regretfully left many facts in his files.” This will 
be disturbing to those who are disposed to evaluate a text in 
terms of its bibliographic compilations. 

Of particular import are the chapters on motivation in 
learning and the systematic methods of helping the student 
learn on his own initiative rather than by the acceptance of 
authoritative statement. Too frequently today the student 
learns only what he is taught without mastering the rudiments 
of self-initiated learning. 


It is to be expected that this volume will have a subtle in- 
fluence on those who are preparing to be teachers, for it is cer- 
tain that they will apply to themselves the very methods of 
learning which they are urged to encourage in their future 
pupils. And if the principles presented are mastered for prac- 
tise, the mental hygiene value of such an understanding of 
teaching should be not the least of its contributions. We define 
education as the fostering of self-expression, but we practise 
it as the mastering of factual material. This book is a vigor- 
ous attempt, and one that we hope will prove successful, to 
serve the former purpose. 

Vineland, N. J. EpcarR A. DOLL 
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Animated Interest 


We have elsewhere suggested that the use of the Social] 
Maturity Scale in an institution tends to create more active 
and intelligent interest in the welfare of the individual child 
and suggests ways in which care and training may be improved 
to the advantage of the children. As an incidental by-product 
of the present study we may note a few specific examples of the 
ways in which cottage attendants at Vineland strive to enlarge 
the opporunities for the children under their care. Thus, one 
housemother, feeling herself embarrassed by repeated requests 
to estimate her children in terms of normal standards of de. 
velopment, has made it her business specifically to observe and 
study normal children outside the institution in order to obtain 
better personal standards of judgment when comparing the sub- 
normal children in her care with normal children at large. 
Another housemother specifically assigns individual children to 
those tasks which she thinks they might learn to perform if 
given opportunity; instead of using only the best children in 
her group for the most difficult tasks, she now assigns each 
child to any task in which she thinks he might improve, even 
though this increases her own work. In another group the 
housemother, recognizing as a result of the social scale that her 
children were not so far along in play activities as she had pre: 
viously assumed, has specifically developed a program of play 
activities designed to increase the interests and aptitudes of 
her charges. In another cottage the housefather has greatly 
increased the general freedom of the cottage so as to give his . 
boys wider self expression. This of course requires more over- 
sight and supervision, but the returns are giving commensurate 
satisfaction. 


As this work has continued at The Training School, we 
find our cottage informants increasingly interested in the chil- 
dren and very much better informed regarding them, not only 
with reference to their aptitudes while at the institution, but 
also before commitment. We also find these attendants stimv- 
lating the children much more definitely and intelligently than 
formerly. These attendants are taking an increasing pride in 
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their ability to give accurate and honest information, and to 
this end they are striving to understand their children more 
thoroughly and with less prejudice, as well as with less re- 
gard to their own comfort. _Ed. 


Notes from the News Sheet* 


I spent my vacation on a farm. Before I went there I went to the 
World’s Fair. It was all decorated for the King and Queen of England. 
I went to see all the big exhibits. The farm is called Barmor and is 
in Ontario. Beside the farm work I did carpentry and painting, and took 
care of the chickens like I do at school. We cut winter wheat and oats 
and had them threshed. I saw some of the best moving pictures the 
same as here in the United States. A good many of the pictures now 
are war pictures and news reels. 


John played on the ball team this year. Sometimes he pitched and 
the rest of the time he played in the field. He was very much interested 
in the game and kept all the news clippings about our games so that 
we can have a news story of the baseball season in the scrap book. All 
the boys like to read about our games in the paper. Our team did fine 
in the second half of the season, and came in third. 


We are collecting a new kind of stamp. They are called Poster 
Stamps. It all started with a donation, that Mr. Nash got from Mr. 
Bible, of a collectors’ book and a supply of stamps. They are used on 
the backs of letters, and are like advertisements. They are larger than 
postage stamps and are in brighter and prettier colors. When James 
comes back from vacation he is to be chief collector and be in charge 
of the — and help the other boys get new stamps and sort them out 
for the ‘ 


Our party at Elm was given us by Mrs. Hamilton. She was not 
here in July when she usually serves it, so we had it on Thursday. It 
was at suppertime and we all enjoyed eating in the cottage. 


Allen had his birthday party on Friday. It was a real special party 
and it was at suppertime. The tables and the dining room were deco- 
rated. The boys enjoyed it very much, and Allen was very much pleased. 


We had a fine meeting of the Scouts in the Hall on Friday night. 
We are all ready for the fall program to get started as soon as pos- 
sible. Mr. Heath visited the meeting. He said he enjoyed being with us 
as he likes the Scouts, and he has been at a Scout Camp all summer. 
He put us through some of our drills and games and Scout work, and 
we told him of all the things we had done since we started. We had the 
pool to ourselves on Saturday afternoon for an hour, and practiced on 
the life saving work. We have not been to Camp yet but we are hoping 
a, able to go over to the Scout cabin at Auburn Camp during the 


tien ~— pone ~ agg of the notes as gathered by the children for their monthly 
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I am sure every group that has been to camp Mento, our 
camp, this year has enjoyed thoroughly Mrs. Nash and her assistanty 
hospitality. We all enjoyed the very delicious food, the 
in the creek and the evenings with our friend Miss Nellie, pla 
piano. Camp is indeed a very enjoyable place to spend a few days dur. 
ing the summer. 


The Maxham girls all enjoyed our picnic. We all had a grand swim, 
and my, how delicious that lunch tasted afterwards. After lunch, we 
were taken over to Morning Side Park. We went all around and saw the 
different animals. Some of them were pretty and interesting to watch, 
The evening came to a close all too soon. 


All of the girls’ cottages have had birthday parties, and outdoor 
picnics during the summer. The swimming pool felt nice and cool on 
those hot days and the rides in the camp truck “Zukie” were high spots 
of the summer. Altogether, everyone had a fine vacation and now we're 
back again at school. 


We boys have just finished a nice vacation and we are glad to 
get back to school. There has been lots doing this summer. Plenty of 
treats and picnics for all of the boys. Charlie was at Ocean City with 
the Babbitt boys and had a dandy time. Last night we had an ice cream 
and cake treat. The Scouts had a fine time at their meeting Friday night. 
We have had flowers to give to our friends, and have sent some bouquets 
to the hospital. We are flying kites, and swimming as long as the weather 
is nice and warm. The boys in our house are all back from vacation ex- 
cept Edward. 


Menantico boys have had a very pleasant summer in which various 
activities have taken place. Groups of boys went on crabbing and 
fishing trips to Moore’s Beach. Sixteen boys went to Atlantic City for 
a day. Mrs. Nash brought out the Training School Band and they gave 
a concert in the Chapel. The Pine boys and the Bleeker boys were en- 
tertained at Camp by Mrs. Nash and her camp staff. We had a Lawn 
party for both groups of boys. They played games and all took part. 
Menantico boys played 23 ball games winning 14 and losing 9. 


We Babbitt boys have had a very fine summer. We were all home 
for a vacation. Many of the boys visited the World’s Fair and saw, and 
did other very interesting things. When we first got back to Babbitt 
we had a great time learning what each other did on his vacation. Since 
returning to Babbitt we have been on two outings. We spent one day at 
camp Mento. It rained most of the time we were there but we had a 
nice time anyway. This year we held our annual picnic at the shore. 
This is the first time that the picnic has been at the shore. We were 
all in bathing and had lots of fun on the beach. We had a nice picnic 
dinner on the sun roof of Mrs. Matlack’s cottage. We all hope we can 
go to the shore for our picnic next year. This summer we had several 
meals out in back of Babbitt on the picnic tables. It is very nice to eat 
outside on hot days. 











































